Factory Jobs 


. Rise After 
Long Decline 


Unemployment hit a 17-year 


‘high in June as nearly two mil- 


lion students and new graduates 


hunted jobs in the recession-hit 


labor market. 
But for the first time in 18 
months, manufacturing employ- 


_ment showed an increase and the 


workweek gained six-tenths of 
an hour from May. 
The Commerce and Labor de- 


; pattments reported unemploy- 


ment increased 533,000 from 


. May to a total of 5,437,000, the 


highest point since August 1941 


- when 5,620,000 persons were out 
- of work. 


The June climb in unemployment 
put the total for the month at 2.1 


~ million above the June, 1957 figure. 


Employment also climbed in 
June, the government reported, 
with 920,000 new jobholders, 
mostly in farm work. Non-farm 
payrolls moved upwards also, ris- 
ing by 440,000 to 50.4 million 
in Jue. Total employment was 
reported at 64,981,000, about 1.6 
million less than the June 1957 
figure. 

On a seasonally adjusted rate, 
unemployment dropped from 7.2 
percent of the labor force in May 
to 6.8 percent in June, the gov- 
ernment said. 

Workweek, Earnings Up 

There were two bright spots in 
the job report—a rise in the work- 
week from 38.6 hours in May to 
39.2 hours in June and a $1.27 a 
week increase in average weekly 
earnings of factory workers to 
$83.10. The workweek, however, 
still registered an hour below June 
1957 figures. 

One other figure in the govern- 
ment’s report showed marked im- 
provement — manufacturing’ em- 
ployment rose by 150,000 to a to- 
tal of 15.2 million. The rise in 
manufacturing employment was the 
first in 18 months, but jobs in this 
area had a long way to go to move 
up to the 16.8 million employed in 
factories in June 1957. 

The government said that the 
students and new graduates dom- 
inated the job picture last month 
and that “the customary rise in 
young job-seekers overshadowed 
the usual reduction in unemploy- 
ment among adult workers.” 

The 533,000 rise in unemploy- 
ment was in the general range for 
previous Junes in the postwar 


‘period. 


Jobless Claims Jump 
The unemployment rise in the 
government job report was reflected 
in unemployment insurance figures 
with new claims rising from 327,- 
011 in the week of June 21 to 
374,713 for the week of June 28. 
Total unemployment among those 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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New Non-Partisan Greaip 


Fo Fight : Right -to-W ork’ 


Six States 
May Face 
Vote Test 


The “battle 
launched by “right-to-work” sup- 
porters in Idaho, Colorado, Wash- 
ington and Montana ended July 
3, but the only thing certain at 
the moment is that the Montana 
campaign went down to defeat. 

Although foes of the union 
shop claim to have filed sufficient 
signatures just before the dead- 
line to qualify for a place on the 
November ballot in the other 
three states, the validity of many 
was questioned and the results are 
still in doubt. 

In Ohio, the only other state 
where a similar petition campaign 
is in progress, the deadline for 
filing is Aug. 5. California 
“work” backers earlier ‘had quali- 


fied for a November referendum |} 
on their proposed constitutional |j 
amendment to outlaw union shop 


contracts. 

In Kansas, the state supreme 
court rejected a ruling by Attor- 
ney Gen. John Anderson that the 
“work” resolution passed by the 
legislature in 1957 was unconsti- 
tutional. It ordered the entire 
proposed constitutional amend- 
ment printed on the November 
election ballot. 

Better news for organized labor 
came from Louisiana, where the 
state senate voted down an attempt 
to restore the “work” law by a 24 to 
13 margin. Earlier the Senate In- 
dustrial Relations Committee had 
reported the measure unfavorably 
by a7 to 3 vote. 


State-by-State Summary 
Here’s a state-by-state summary 
of the referendum situation as the 

AFL-CIO News went to press: 
MONTANA—Working with the 
Montana Farmers Union, organized 

(Continued on Page 7) 


To Kill Labor Bills 


Two major employer organizations have opened an all-out drive 
to kill the Senate-passed Kennedy-Ives labor bill and the welfare 


plan disclosure measure. 


The National Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce have touched off a wide-ranging campaign com- 
plete with a mail barrage to keep?— 


both measures bottled up in the 
House Labor Committee. 

The employer groups are op- 
posed to the disclosure and report- 
ing provisions of both measures— 
disclosure of the affairs of welfare 
plans managed solely by manage- 
ment and reporting on funds spent 
to “influence or affect employes in 
the exercise” of their organizing 
and bargaining rights, 


The employer groups are 
strenuously opposing also the 
provisions of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill revising the Taft-Hartley Act 
to allow economic strikers to 
vote in NLRB elections, allow 
prehire agreements in the con- 
struction industry and allow un- 
ion shop clauses to take effect in 


(Continued on Page 2) . 


‘of petitions” 


ICFTU Issues Call: 


On World 


By Arnold 


Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 


VISITING U.S. PAVILION at Brussels World’ s Fair, while in 
Europe for executive board meeting of Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany examines equipment 
used by nuclear scientists. (See pictures, story, Page 6.) 


Conference Urged 


Recession 


Beichman 


Brussels—A call for an international economic conference to 
include the nations of the free world has been issued here by the 


Unions. 


Basic purpose of the conference, proposed by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany in a report to the ICFTU Executive Board in session 


here, is to consider the most effec-S 


.| tive means for counteracting the 


world economic recession. 

At the same time the Executive 
Board launched a free trade un- 
ion campaign to drive the puppet 
Hungarian government from the 
United Nations in a resolution 
that branded the Communists’ 
executions of former Premier 
Imre Nagy and his three asso- 
ciates as merely “the latest act of 
Soviet intolerance and tyranny.” 

ICFTU Gen. Sec. J. H. Olden- 
broek will advise U.N. Sec.-Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold of the board’s 
action, and call on alt affiliates and 
the international trade secretariats 
to press international labor action 
against Hungary in the UN. 

Indicts Kadar Regime 

The resolution declared the pres- 
ent Kadar regime in Hungary 
should be expelled from the UN be- 


cause of the breach of elementary 


rules of international conduct prior 
to the executions, the treachery of 
the arrests, the mockery of the se- 
cret “trials” and Hungary’s “brutal 
disrespect” of the UN Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

The ICFTU recommended that 
governments attending the proposed 
economic conference: 

e Pursue policies of full employ- 
ment and economic expansion. 

e Consult together to secure 
greater cooperation in their eco- 
nomic policies generally. 

e Seek urgently, through inter- 
national action, to stabilize prices 
and markets for primary commod- 
ities in world trade. 

e Increase the flow of financial 
aid to economically underdeveloped 
countries. 

In his report, Meany emphasized 
that American labor believes the 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Mrs. FDR, 


Lehman to 


|Head NCIP 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
have announced formation of the 
National Council for Industrial 
Peace to fight “predatory and 
misleading” campaigns to enact 
“right-to-work” laws in the states. 

They said NCIP’s immediate 
goal would be to protect “the 
nation’s economy and the work- 
ing man’s union security,” threat- 
ened by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers which 
are backing anti-labor “right-to- 
work” legislation. 

The non-partisan  council’s 
long-range objective, they said, 
will be the promotion of good la- 
bor-management relations and the 
avoidance of industrial strife. 


Redding Named Director 

Mrs. Roosevelt, widow of the 
late Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Sen. Lehman, co-chairmen of 
the new council, announced the ap- 
pointment of John M. Redding, 
former assistant postmaster general 
and public relations executive, to 
the post of director of NCIP. 

“Right-to-work” laws are “an 

attack upon organized labor and 
industrial peace and stability,” 
the council’s co-chairmen said, as 
they announced plans to oppose 
proposed statutes in California, 
Washington, Kansas and Ohio 
where they will appear on the 
ballot in November. Backers of 
this legislation are also attempt- 
ing to put it before the voters in 
Colorado and Idaho, but failed to 
qualify for the ballot in Mon- 
tana. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and the former 
Democratic senator from New 
York issued a call to “all right- 
thinking citizens from all walks of 

(Continued on Page 7) 


City Council Picks 
Unionist as Head 


Denver — George Caven- 
der, president of the Colo- 
rado Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Denver City 
Council. 

Cavender was chosen as a 
compromise candidate when 
two other council members 
became hopelessly deadlocked 
after a month of balloting. 

In naming the state AFL- 
CIO president to head the 
city council it was necessary 
to abandon the stalemated 
election and reopen the nomi- 
nations so that Cavender 
could be named and elected 
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_ Business Groups Hit 
Labor, Welfare Bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 
seven days rather than 30 days 
in the industry. 

They are sharply critical also of 
a requirement to have employers 
file non-Communist affidavits—a 
provision now required of union 
officers—to be eligible to use board 
machinery. 

Meany Calls ‘Worthwhile’ 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has termed the Kennedy-Ives meas- 
ure “worthwhile” but called for 
amendments to improve the bill. 
Many amendments written on the 
Senate. floor, he said are “unwork- 
able” and “clearly unfair.” * 

Meany called on the House to 
act first on the Douglas-Kennedy- 
Ives welfare plan disclosure bill 
“without further delay” and then 
act on the Kennedy-Ives labor 
measure. He pledged the coopera- 
tion of the AFL-CIO to secure a 
sound, workable bill. ‘ 

The Kennedy-Ives measure would 
require unions to report to the La- 
bor Dept. the details of their finan- 
cial operations, compel secret-ballot 
elections of union officers, regulate 
and restrict trusteeships over 1l0- 
cals, make limited but liberalizing 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act and discourage anti-union ex- 
penditures by employers. 

Quick Action Expected 

The welfare plan disclosure meas- 
ure is before the House Labor Com- 
mittee which is expected to act on 
the measure shortly. The labor bill 
is in the hands of’ Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and is likely to remain 
there until the committee com- 
pletes action on the welfare meas- 
ure. 


Ike Asks Right 
To Bar Reds 


From Travel 


Pres. Eisenhower wants Congress 
to establish authority for the Sec- 
retary of State to deny passports 
on grounds of Communist sym- 
pathies. F 

In a message to the House and 
Senate, he asked that the power 
denied the secretary by recent Su- 
preme Court action be enacted 
declaring that it is urgent and essen- 
tial that the government be able to 
reject passport applications “where 
their possession would seriously im- 
pair the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States inimi- 
cal to the security of the United 
States.” 

The President said that in recent 
years passports have been denied 
on two general grounds—where 
travel was “inimical to United 
States foreign relations,” and when 
the applicant was a Communist or 
under Communist discipline. 


He emphasized that the executive 
branch of the government is con- 
cerned with preserving “inherent 
rights” of Americans, and that any 
restrictions on the right to travel 
“can only be tolerated in terms of 
overriding requirements of our 
national security.” 


Solon Says Wall St. 
Fights Money Probe 


The Eisenhower Administration 
and the Wall Street financial 
houses have “mobilized all their 
forces to prevent an investigation” 
of the nation’s monetary policies, 
Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) has 
charged. 

Patman introduced a resolution 
calling for creation of a special 
committee of the House to make a 
sweeping investigation of the agen- 
cies handling monetary policies and 
federal securities, 


Tae, in a letter to all mem- 
bers of the House Labor Commit- 
tee, noted that primary opposi- 
tion to the welfare plan disclos- 
ure bill comes from the NAM, 
the Chamber and insurance com- 
panies. He urged the committee 
to “do everything possible” to re- 
port the bill to the House floor 
without delay. To permit Con- 
gress to adjourn without action in 
this area “would be indefensible,” 
he declared. 


The two employer organizations | * 


opposed the bill passed by the Sen- 


ate and have continued their opposi- | i 


tion in the House, arguing that dis- 
closures of the financial operations 


of the plans would be unfair and 


injurious. 


The Chamber touched off its at-| & 


tack on the Kennedy-Ives bill in a 
statement by its president, William 
A. McDonnell, who urged full 
hearings to revise some of the 
“serious dangers” in the measure. 
He specifically noted the Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments, commenting on 
the non-Communist affidavit that 
“there has been absolutely no evi- 
dence of Communist infiltration. in- 
to business management in this 
country.” 
Chamber Hits Reporting - 

On reporting of employer funds 
spent to influence workers against 
union organization and bargaining, 
McDonnell declared that what an 
employer does “and how much is 
spent to win such employes’ sup- 
port and loyalty becomes public 
information under this bill and, of 
course, union information.” 

The Chamber president claimed 
also serious omissions in the area 
of restricting secondary boycotts 
and organizational picketing. 

The NAM, in an editorial in 
its official publication, the News, 
attacked the bill as a “fraud and 
a delusion” and. said the bill 
Should be “thrown out” unless it 
is amended in line with the 
NAM’s views. 

Any benefits in the bill arising 
out of the anti-corruption sections, 
the editorial said, would be “ren- 
dered insignificant” by the “many 
destructive and harmful amend- 


BLOND, BLUE-EYED ANITA McKAY, a clothing store cashier 
in Chicago, has been ‘named Union Queen of 1958 by the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union. Shown crowning the union 
queen is Motion Picture Actress Linda Darnell. 


ments to the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


June Unemployment 
Highest in 17 Years 


(Continued from Page 1) 
eligible for jobless benefits showed 
a slight drop for the two weeks. 
However, the continuing claims fig- 
ure lags about a week behind the 
initial claims report. 

The Labor Dept. reported that 
in the first five months of 1958 
the unemployment insurance pro- 
grams put more than $1.9 billion 
into community and national 
purchasing power. ~ 
In Congress, meanwhile, the anti- 
recession program had almost 
ground to a halt. Pres. Eisenhower 
signed a $1.6 billion rivers and 
harbors authorization bill. Earlier 
in the year he had vetoed a similar 
but larger bill on the basis that 
some projects had not been ap- 
proved by the Budget Bureau. 
Congress had not acfed on over- 
riding the veto but instead worked 


URW Files Exceptions 
To O'Sullivan Ruling 


The constitutional rights of freedom of speech and of peaceable 
assembly would be denied by an order halting picketing and boy- 


cott activities against the O’Sullivan Rubber Co., 


the Rubber 


Workers maintained i in a presentation to the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board. 


The union’s position was set forth 
in its exceptions to the recom- 
mendation of Trial Examiner 
George Downing that the board 
order the boycott and the picketing 
of the company’s Winchester, Va., 
plant both ended. In addition, the 
URW asked the NLRB for the 
right to present oral arguments. 


The case grew out of the Taft- 
Hartley Act proviso barring eco- 
nomic strikers from voting in a de- 
certification election. It followed 
a strike called by URW Local 511 
on May 13, 1956, as a result of the 
company’s refusal to consider a 
fair and reasonable contract. Strike- 
breakers were recruited, and the 
union was decertified last October. 


Since then, the Senate has ap- 
proved a bill repealing the T-H 
section which prevents strikers 
from balloting in a decertification 
election. It took the position 
that the law as it stands interferes 
with the right to strike. 

After the decertification, Local 
511 continued to picket the plant 
and conduct a “don’t buy” cam- 
paign against the firm’s products. 
The company filed unfair labor 


practice charges, claiming the union 
sought to force recognition despite 
its lack of representation rights.- 

In its appeal from Downing’s 
recommendation, the URW claimed 
evidence introduced at the. hearing 
shows the picketing and boycott 
are protected by T-H and the con- 
stitutional guarantee of free speech, 

“The trail examiner’s recom- 
mendation, if accepted, would have 
the effect of denying the interna- 
tional union and the striking em- 
ployes of the right to seek their re- 
instatement in jobs they consider, 
with reason, rightfully theirs,” the 
union explained. 


Telegraphers Win 
Retirement Gains 

A “magic 80” clause has been 
written into the contract recently 
negotiated by the Commercial 
Telegraphers for its 30,000 mem- 
bers employed by Western Union. 

Under the new formula, a mem- 


ber can retire at full pension as 


soon as his age and years of service 
total 80. Thus a worker with 25 
years of service, for example, would 
be eligible to retire at age 55. 


out the new measure with the Ad- 
ministration. 
Ike’s Leadership Hit 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen called on 
Congress to/assume leadership on 
anti-recession legislation charging 
in an editorial in its official publi- 
cation that the “Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is wedded to a policy 
of being aggressiver about doing 
nothing. . .” 


Five labor leaders, meanwhile, 
joined 31 economists, ‘educators, 
attorneys and executives in a 
warning issued by Americans for 
Democratic Action that “the 
seasonal let-up in the reces- 
sion decline should not blind us 
to the dangers and the costs of 
the long period of under-employ- 
ment and under-production that 
lies ahead.” 

The warning was contained in a 
statement sent to the President and 
congressional leaders. Among the 
signers were Joseph A. Beirne, 
president of the Communications 
Workers; James B. Carey, president 
of the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers; David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers; Marx Lewis, secretary-treasurer 
of the Hatters; and Paul L. Phil- 
lips, president of the United Paper- 
makers and Paperworkers. 


AMA Rejects Poll 
On Social Security 


San Francisco—The Amer- 
ican Medical Association is 
apparently determined that 
the country’s doctors shall not 
be covered by social security 
regardless of what the doctors 
themselves want. 

At the recent AMA con- 
vention here, resolutions orig- 
inating with the New York 
State and Connecticut Medi- 
cal Societies authorizing a na- 
tional poll of members to see 
if they wish social security 
coverage was rejected. 

The action was taken, de- 
spite growing support for cov- 
erage as reflected in locally 
conducted polls, on the 
ground that such a survey 
would “usurp” the preroga- 
tives of the AMA House of 
Delegates, and would be “in- 
formational only.” 


»| Ports, 


Court Suits 
Threatening 
Jobless Pay 


Management groups were re- 
ported threatening court action in 


:| six states to halt the temporary ex- 


tension of the period for paying un- 


‘| employment compensation benefits. 


The states are Alabama, Arkan- 


:1sas, California, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
=| vania and Rhode Island where the 
#|governors acted without spécific 
s| authorization of their legislatures in 


signing agreements with the Dept. 
of Labor to accept federal advances 
to finance the stop-gap program. 


Suit Filed in D. C. 
Forerunner of the series of “tax- 
payer” suits came in the District 
of Columbia, where the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade and four local 
employers went to court in an ef- 
fort to block distribution of emer- 
gency jobless funds. 

Federal District Judge Alex- 
ander Holtzoff denied a tempo- 
rary restraining order but sched- 
uled hearings for July 14 on a 
preHminary injunction. The 
business interests charged that 
the District Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board did not have 
legal authority to pay supplemen- 
tal benefits under the measure 
passed by Congress six weeks 
ago. 
> The bill authorized advances 
from the federal government to 
permit states to extend unemploy- 
ment benefits for an additional 50 
percent of the normal time limit, 
but left up to the states the final 
option on whether or not to take 
part in the program. 


«Eight Legislatures Acted 

A total of 14 states—-with Mass- 
achusetts the most recent to act— 
have signed up for participation in 
the federal program. Eight of 
them accepted the advances — 
which must be repaid by 1963— 
after special legislative sessions. 

In the other six, the governors 
acted after obtaining legal advice 
that they had the authority to com- 
mit their states without approval of 
the legislatures. In so doing so, 
they ran counter to earlier opinions 
they had expressed that they were 
powerless to participate. 

Business sources which had 
been behind the substitution of 
the “states’ rights” legislation for 
more liberal programs that would 
have made state participation 
mandatory, indicated that some 
of the legal suits to. block the pro- 
gram might not come until after 
the November election, fearing 
that immediate action might em- 
barrass conservative candidates. 

But, they contend, the basis for 
a suit will be as sound after the 
election weather clears as it is to- 
day. They will take the position in 
the court actions that, since the gov- 
ernors were not authorized to com- 
mit the states to the program, the 
method of repayment either 
through increased employer taxes 
or from state surpluses cannot be 
made applicable, leaving the federal 
government holding the bag for the 
money expended under the pro- 
gram. 

In the eight states which had spe- 
cial legislative sessions, and in five 
others which set up their own pro- 
grams drawing on state reserves, no 
such court tests of the law are an- 
ticipated. 


Sth Merit Award 
Won by ULLICO 


New York—For the eighth con- 
secutive year the annual report to 
stockholders issued by the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company 
won the “merit award” from Finan- 
cial World, an investment maga- 
zine. 

In its survey of 5,000 annual re- 
the magazine judged 


ULLICO’s as among the most mod- 
ern from the standpoint of clarity 


of content, typography and format. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. ., SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1958 


NLRB Orders F ive Elections| 
Between Two Bakery Unions 


The National Labor Relations Board has ordered five elections in the continuing fight of the 
AFL-CIO American Bakery & p escieaate’s Workers to replace the corruption-ridden Bakery & 


Confectionery Workers. 


The board’s orders were based on the principle, established several years ago in the Lawrence 
Leather case, that the existence of a contract does not necessarily prevent an election when a 


schism takes place within a union. 


Four of the orders covered four 
ABC locals in five plants of the 
National Biscuit Co. and the Na- 
tional Biscuit Div. of the BCW. 

They involved Local 348 and the 
Cambridge, Mass., plant; . Local 
492 and plants in Philadelphia and 
York, Pa.; Local 431 and the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., plant, and Local 42 


on the Atlanta, Ga., plant. 
‘ The final order gave employes 
of the A & P Co. bakery in Char- 
lotte, N. C., the opportunity to 
choose between ABC Local 503 or 
BCW Local 503, or neither. 

In the National Biscuit cases, the 
BCW’s Biscuit Div. has a master 
contract covering 17 plants. The 
locals involved in. the NLRB deci- 


Steel Firms Mark Time 
On Expected Price Rise 


The steel industry continued to mark time during the first week 
of July in its march toward an expected price increase it was pre- 
pared to blame on a wage hike effective July 1. 

There was one exception. The Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., which had jumped the gun by announcing a $6 per 


ton price boost effective with the® 


higher wages, rescinded its action 
as other producers failed to join 
the parade. 
" “We were disappointed that the 
big mills didn’t raise their prices,” 
said Harleston R. Wood, president 
of the firm, “and we have no alter- 
native but to remain competitive.” 

U.S. Steel, the industry’s usual 
pace-setter, remained quiet. It 
didn’t even announce a raise for 
its supervisory employes, as it 
has done in the past when a pay 
hike for production workers be- 
came effective under its contract 
with the Steelworkers. 

In the Senate, Chairman Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.) of the Anti- 
Monopoly ‘subcommittee marked 
July 1 by congratulating the steel 
companies on not raising their 


AFL-CIO Asks 
$1.65 Hourly 
Paper Wage 


Establishment of a $1.65 mini- 
mum wage for the paper and pulp 
industry under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act has been rec- 
ommended by the AFL-CIO. 


Testifying at a Dept. of Labor 
hearing, Seymour Brandwein, AFL- 
CIO economist, said the present 
Walsh-Healey minimum of $1.115 
was “obviously. obsolete” since it 
was based on a wage survey made 
in mid-1950. 


BLS Figures Cited 


The AFL-CIO spokesman cited a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wage 
survey showing that, as of October, 
1957, the prevailing minimum in 
the industry was at least $1.60. Ne- 
gotiated wage increases since that 
time, he said, have averaged better 
than 5 cents an hour. 


In recommending that no sep- 
arate subminimum rate be set for 
so-called beginners, Brandwein 
again pointed to the BLS survey 
which showed that less than .8 
percent of the workers were clas- - 
sified as “beginners” by their em- 
ployers. If the department does 
establish a beginner wage, he 
added, it should be no more than 
5 cents below the prevailing min- 
imum, 


The AFL-CIO economist was 
joined in the testimony by Frank 
Grasso, general vice president of 
the Papermakers and Paperwork- 
ers; James Doherty, UPP’s general 
counsel, and Henry Segal, auditor 
for the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. Their unions repre- 
sent more than 150,000 workers in 
579 plants involved in the minimum 
wage determination for the in- 
dustry, 


prices. During June, he had sound- 
ed a daily warning on the Senate 
floor that an increase was to be ex- 
pected and that it was not justified. 

Despite U.S. Steel’s inaction, the 
feeling persisted in business and fi- 
nancial circles that a price rise is 
certain. The only question was 
when. 

The wage increase consisted of.a 
package worth 11.9 cents an hour 
as the final installment under a 
three-year contract the union nego- 
tiated in 1956, and 4 cents an hour 
under the cost-of-living clause. 


sions voted to disaffiliate after the 
BCW was expelled from the AFL- 
CIO, and to affiliate with the new 
ABC. 

In all cases the board found 
that “the bargaining history be- 
tween the Biscuit Div. and the 
employer has not merged pre- 
viously existing separate plant 
units into a single multi-plant 
unit,” and that a unit limited to 
each plant remained “clearly 
identifiable.” The contract, it 
concluded, “is no bar to the re- 
quested election.” ._ 

‘In the A & P case, the board 
rejected the BCW contention that 
its schism doctrine violates the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


ABC Wins in New York 

Meantime, ABC Local 525 of 
New York scored an overwhelming 
victory in an NLRB election at the 
Sunshine Biscuit Co. despite a 
major effort to ‘retain bargaining 
rights by BCW Local 525 which 
included a special edition of the 
BCW publication. The tally was 
1,009 for ABC to 82 for BCW. 

In Eugene, Ore., ABC Local 287 
scored one of the greatest bargain- 
ing gains registered in the industry 
in some years when it signed a new 
two-year, citywide contract yielding 
a total of 45 cents an hour in bene- 


‘fits, of which 37 cents is in straight 


wage increases. 


Shorter Workweek Group 
Urges Automation Study 


Garrison, N. Y.—A determination on national, state and local 
levels of the extent to which automation is responsible for current 
unemployment was called for by the Committee for a Shorter Work- 
week at a day-long meeting here in the convalescent center of 
Building Service Employes Local 32B. 


‘the auspices of the Central Trades 
& Labor Council of New York City 
and is composed of the top leaders 
of local unions with more than 525,- 
000 members. 

Working closély with it is a com- 
panion committee established by the 
New York City Industrial Union 
Council. 


Urges Long-Range Program 
The conference also urged a 
long-range program to appraise the 
effects of automation in each indus- 
try, and the development of prac- 
tical measures to offset its effect on 
employment. 

In addition, it called on all lo- 
cal unions to include a demand 
for the shorter workweek in 
forthcoming negotiations, and to 
establish their own shorter work- 
week committees. 


Harry Van Arsdale, president of 
the council, presided at the con- 
ference. The committee elected 
Pres. Al Minuti of Musicians Local 
802 as its chairman; Pres. David 
Sullivan of BSEIU Local 32B as 
vice chairman, and Sec. ‘James 


cil of New York as secretary. 


/Murray Weinstein 


Dies in New York 


New York—Murray Weinstein, 
a vice president and one of the co- 
founders of the Clothing Workers, 
died here at the age of 67. 

A native of Russia who came to 
this country as a child and joined 
his first union in 1913, he had re- 
tired recently as business manager 
and treasurer of Clothing Cutters 
Local 4. 

He was a director of the Amal- 


gamated Bank of New York. 


O’Hara of the Hotel Trades Coun- | 


The committee was formed under® 


House Body 
Votes Science 


Student Help 


A four-year, $70 million federal 
program providing 20,000 scholar- 
ships annually in the science and 
mathematics fields has been recom- 
mended by the House Education 
and Labor Committee. 

Chances for passage of the meas- 
ure—which falls short of AFL-CIO 
goals of 50,000 scholarships an- 
nually covering the full range of 
college courses—were materially 
boosted by a letter from Pres. Eis- 
enhower expressing enthusiasm for 
the measure. 

While endorsing the bill, 
which went far beyond the Ad- 
ministration’s own recommenda- 
tions, the President urged Con- 
gress to scale down the number 
of scholarships to the original 
White. House figure of only 
10,000 a year. 

The bill contained a provision 
missing from the White House 
measure, setting aside $220 million 
for low-interest loans to needy 
students repayable over a 10-year 
period beginning the year after 
graduation. Eisenhower said he 
was “in general sympathy” with 
the loan provision, but argued it 
would “lessen the need for scholar- 
ships” and make possible the cut- 
back to 10,000 scholarships an- 
nually. 

Also included in the measure, re- 
ported out of committee by a 23-to- 
2 vote, is an additional $350 mil- 
lion for grants to states for science 
equipment, language courses and 


guidance and counselling institutes. 


SEARCH FOR REMEDIES for diminishing job opportunities for 
American Musicians will continue to have the help of the Labor 
Dept., Sec. James P. Mitchell assured Herman D. Kenin (right), new 
president of the Musicians, at a conference in Washington: Resolu- 
tions calling for an investigation of the use of foreign-made music 
sound track in entertainment filmed in Hollywood have been intro- 
duced by Rep. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) in the Senate and Rep. Frank 
Thompson, Jr., (D-N.J.) in the House. ; 


Probe Asked of TV’s 
Foreign Music Use 


Companion resolutions calling for a congressional investigation of 
the use of foreign-made music recordings in filmed entertainment 
produced in Hollywood have been introduced in the Senate by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) and in the House by Rep. Frank Thompson, 


Jr. (D-N. J.). 

They acted after conferring with 
Herman D. Kenin, recently elected 
president of the Musicians, who 
came to Washington in quest of 
help for jobless music-makers. 

“That means, unhappily, the ma- 
jor segment of the 264,000-member 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians,” he explained. “To say that 
I am grateful for the sympathetic 
understanding accorded me and 
that we are gratified at the immedi- 
ate action given our plea of des- 
peration would be putting it mildly, 
indeed.” 


Mitchell Pledges Help 


Kenin also conferred with Sec. 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, who 
said the department is interested 
“and will continue to be interested 
in helping find remedies for the 
diminishing job opportunities” of 
musicians. The problem also in- 
volves “the preservation of our 
great musical culture,” he added. 

Kenin explained that of some 
125 televised shows being pro- 
‘duced ‘on film, less than a dozen 
now use American musicians. The 
rest use foreign-made music 
track, he said. 

In introducing his resolution, 
Morse said it is necessary to deter- 
mine “to what degree the immigra- 
tion statute which was enacted to 
protect the American instrumental- 
ist from cut-rate competition by the 


Firm Asks Labor Help | 


After Busting Union 
Detroit—The King Optical Co., 


»|an interstate chain with a record of 


union-busting and labor-fighting, is 
now trying to soft-talk local unions 
into helping it sell eyeglasses to 
their members, according to Cass 
Suski, president and business rep- 
resentative of Optical Workers Lo- 
cal 932. 

The local formerly held bargain- 
ing rights at the branch heré. But 
it had to strike for four months 
and go to court because the com- 
pany refused to live up to its con- 
tract, Suski said. The agreement 
expired while the litigation was 
still going on, he added, and the 
company coerced enough employes 
into quitting the union to cost it 
its bargaining rights, 


Vcarepubined entry of alien musi- 


cians is now being nullified by an 
inanimate ‘foreign musician’ ” who 
isn’t even on the producer’s payroll. 


News Guild 
Ends 38-Day 
Philly Strike 


Philadelphia—Newspaper Guild 
members on strike against the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer ended their 38- 
day walkout by voting to accept a 
new two-year contract containing 
a compromise on job security, the 
main issue. 

Guild spokesmen said the new 
clause, which replaces one that for 
18 years had barred discharges ex- 
cept for cause, constitutes “job pro- 
tection for the membership.” 

Just 24 hours earlier, the 
strikers had overwhelmingly rej- 
ected a peace proposal contain- 
ing a job security clause under 
which management could have 
discharged any number of em- 
ployes without regard to senior- 
ity rights. The new clause per- 
mits economy discharges subject 
to seniority. . 

Other contract changes include 
wage increases ranging from $3 to 
$5 weekly this year, with $2 week- 
ly and a 1.1 percent increase in 
management’s contribution to the 
pension fund effective in the sec- 
ond year. 

Severance Pay Increased 

Severance pay was _ increased 
from a maximum of 31 weeks after 
12 years to 40 weeks after 16.5 
years; the late-shift differential was 
raised from $5 to $8 weekly, and 
the requirement for three weeks’ 
vacation was cut from five to three 
years. 

Settlement of the strike also sent 
back to their jobs members of the 
Teamsters who had walked out at 
the Inquirer and the Bulletin, where 
there is no ANG unit, a day before 
the Guild strike got under way. 

The drivers reached a settlement. 
some time ago, but refused to cross 
Guild picket lines at the Inquirer, 
The Bulletin declined to permit 
them to work until they agreed also 
to work at the Inquirer, ~ 
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The Clear Banger 
T 


that the “right-to-workers” have met with a measure of success. ° 


The “right-to-work” question will definitely be on the ballot 


in California and Kansas—in Kansas as a result of legislative ac- 
tion. It will probably appear also in Washington, Colorado, and 
Idaho where signatures are being scrutinized for their validity. 


In Montana, the petition move was defeated when the “work” 


law backers failed to collect the necessary number of signatures. 
In Ohio, the petition drive will be completed by Aug. 5. 


All this adds up to the clear fact that labor has a man-size job 
on its hands come November to defeat this pernicious attempt to 


weaken and ultimately destroy the trade union movement. 
Fortunately, the seriousness of the “right-te-work” drive and 
what it can mean in terms of weakening the nation’s economic 
security is being recognized by non-labor groups. 
The creation of the National Council for Industrial Peace by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman to 


combat the “predatory and misleading campaigns now being 


waged by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the National Asso- - 


ciation of Manufa ” is evidence of this growing concern. 


Newspapers and leading public and religious figures are standing 
up in opposition, exposing the fraudulent drive to outlaw union 


security provisions in collective bargaining contracts. 


All of this has helped alert the public to the clear danger, but the 
real job still remains to be done—to insure defeat of these state 
propositions by spreading the message of the threat to the nation 
posed by the “right-to-work” proposals and launching a register and 
vote drive so that in November the answer at the polls will be a re- 


sounding “No.” 
Let There Be Light 
T 


tained in both Senate-approved bills. 


This opposition to disclosing the financial operations of manage- 
ment-administered and controlled welfare plans, which affect about 
92 percent of workers covered by such plans, and reporting on 
money spent to influence workers involved in organizing and bar- 


gaining campaigns raises two fundamental questions: 
What has an employer to hide if he is operating a welfare 
plan on a sound financial basis in the interests of his workers? 
What has he to hide if he is conducting a responsible labor 


relations program and abiding by the rules and regulations set. 


up by Congress? 


The AFL-CIO for five years has been urging welfare plan dis- 
closure. legislation covering all plans, whether administered solely 


by the union, the employer or jointly. 


It has similarly supported legislation on full reporting of union 
financial operations, urging only that such reporting be set up so 


as not to weaken or cripple legitimate union operations. 

Labor has nothing to hide in these areas. It believes fully in a 
goldfish-bowl approach te union finances. 

We hope that the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce will 
adopt a similar policy—unless, of course, their members are en- 
gaged in practices that cannot stand the light of full public dis- 
closure. 
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HE SIGNATURE-COLLECTING DRIVE by the proponents 
of so-called “right-to-work’ ” laws has been completed in five 
states and is continuing in another. A preliminary check indicates % 


HE NAM-CHAMBER OF COMMERCE drive to kill the wel- 
fare plan disclosure and the Kennedy-Ives labor measures is 
based in part on opposition to the financial reporting provisions con- 


Denver Post 


The following editorial entitled “ ‘Right-to-Work’ Is 


Unmasked” is reprinted from the June 26,1958, 


edition of the Denver Post. 


for its proposed amendment, the Colorado Right- 
To-Work Committee has let its mask slip, thereby 
revealing that its attack on union shop contracts is 
merely a coverup for a blind fury it harbors for 
labor unions in general. 

The recent. advertisement placed in The Post by 
the committee, urging petition circulators to a final 
effort, is hardly a reasoned or temperate appeal. We 
wonder if members of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce won’t- feel somewhat aghast to discover the 
real temper of the cause which they have officially 
joined—not through their own votes but through the 
vote of their directors. 

No effort was made any place in the advertisement 
to discuss the supposed merits of the specific amend- 
ment, which would forbid employers and unions to 
enter into contracts containing requirements that 
employes must join a union within 30 days after 
being hired. 


No place in the advertisement was it mentioned 
that under existing Colorado law union shop 
contracts are made only when employers and a 


The following is excerpted from the National 
Farmers Union Policy Leaflet No. 11 on “Workers’ 
Right to Organize and Bargain Collectively.” 


HO DOES “RIGHT-TO-WORK” help? . 
Not the worker—either union member or 
non-member—for ‘if a union is not strong enough to 
bargain collectively for fair wage rates and employ- 


his “rights” and “freedom” have resulted in a wage 
reduction and lack of job security. 

Not the farmer—for these laws don’t raise the 
prices a farmer receives for butter, or eggs, or any- 


farmer must pay for a tractor, a truck, ora pair of 
shoes, either. 
Not the small businessman, or banker, or builder— 


being of their customers. When workers—or farmers 
—are unable to buy the things they need. and want, 
everyone in the community sufférs. 


~ ITS LAST-MINUTE FRENZY to get sdenatafed : 


ment conditions, the individual worker finds that . 


thing else. They don’t cut down the prices the © 


for their well-being depends on the financial well- 


Not the public—The general welfare needs an . 
expanding economy of more goods and services 
changing hands. A “free” labor market always 
results in a contracting economy that inevitably 
beats down the living standards of individuals, just 


Paha "Get on, the Ballot, Too 
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‘Unmasks’ 
Colorado ‘Work’ Backers 


heavy majority (75 percent) of the voting employes 
want them. 
“ No place was it mentioned that union shop con- 
tracts are permitted under the federal Taft-Hartley 
Act, which employers have defended so stoutly. 


T= GREAT BULK of the Colorado Right-To- 
Work Committee attack was not leveled at the 
union shop, except by devious indirection. Instead, 
the attack is aimed at Dave Beck, “dishonest union 
officials,” the Kohler strike, lack of democracy in 
unions, union political activity, lack of financial 
accounting, union-won wage increases. 

The principal evils cited by the committee are 
not, of course, characteristic of all unions—only a 
few of them. These evils could exist with or with- 
out a union shop, yet the union shop is supposed to 
be the issue under consideration. Federal laws to 
correct many of these evils are now in the process 
of enactment, but the committee does not mention 
that. 

The committee leaves the inevitable impresssion 
that it believes only employers—not unions—should 
engage in politics and that labor unions—but not, 
necessarily, chambers of commerce—should make 
decisions by votes of members. 

If any evidence were needed that the “right-to- 
work” movement is unreasonably malicious, the Colo- 


National Farmers Union Says 
‘Work Law Harms All Groups 


as a “free” market for farm commodities brings 
hardship to family farmers. 

Not even the employer—who would deny the 
union membership security. In the short run, he may 
be able to cut wages and costs and boost profits, but 
in the long run, his: business will diminish as the 
economic health sags. 


Farmers Union Believes. That: 


1. City workers, small businessmen, and “family 
farmers have mutual interests. They are each ‘other’s 
best customers. The protection of the economic 
rights of each of them best serves to advance the 
economic interests and political liberties of haere 
- 2, All persons have a right to organize into groups 
in order to make their individual voices strong 
enough to be heard on economic and political matters 
that are essential to their welfare. 

3. Continuously expanding national and world 
economies of even greater abundance are absolutely 


.. essential to the i improvement, extension, and preserva- 


tion of the repersentative democracy and to the 
ulitmate attainment of permanent world peace. 

Properly managed labor unions contribute to these 
goals, and should not be legislated out of operation 
by so-called “right-to-work” laws, 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
way out of the world recession is 
to increase purchasing power of 
workers everywhere in the free 
world. He emphasized that, under 
the U.S. Full Employment Act, it 
was the government’s responsibil- 
ity to take steps to ensure full em- 
Joyment and that it was American 
Jabor’s job to see to it that such 
steps, such as a tax-cut for low- 
and middle-income families, were 
taken. 

Meany stressed that despite 
the recession and the Adminis- 
tration’s refusal to heed labor 
proposals for ending it, “there 
has been mo. tendency in our 
country to withdraw to an isola- 
tionist position, just because we 
have our economic problems at 
home.” 

“In facing the present situa- 
tion,” he said, “we are pressing 
to give more aid to underdevel- 
oped countries and for renewal 
of reciprocal trade pacts, which 
were recently approved by a large 
majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

An ICFTU analysis of world eco- 
nomic trends showed that “the 
prospects are, at present, that un- 
employment will continue at a 
higher level than in recent years 
in many countries throughout 
1958.” It attacked “the preoccu- 
pation of governments with infla- 
tion, which has led them, in some 
cases, to place price stability as an 
objective before full employment 
and economic expansion.” 

“In fact, the methods of mone- 
tary restrictions,” said the ICFTU 
analysis, “which have been widely 
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ICFTU Calls for Con ference 
On Means to Lick Recession 


NEW PRESIDENT of the High 
Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, an inte- 
gral part of the new European 
Economic Community, is Paul 
Finet, first president of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions and a former Belgian labor 
leader who has been a member 
of the High Authority since 1951. 


fits and in social security pro- 
grams.” = 

Have ‘Cautious Optimism’ 

Both Meany in his report, and the 
ICFTU in its examination, spoke 
with cautious optimism about the 
future. The effects of the reces- 
sion thus far, said Meany, “have 
not been as disastrous as we thought 
they would be at the beginning, 
due in large part to certain built-in 


He said that. the latest build- 
ing construction figures are “very 
encouraging.” Similarly, the 
ICFTU said that “the latest in- 
dications are that the decline in 
activity may be slowing down.” 


Western Europe, thus far, has not 
been affected by the U.S. recession, 
said the ICFTU, and “indeed, con- 
trary to what might have been ex- 
pected, western European countries 


have been able to maintain and even | ff 


to increase their exports to North 
America.” But it warned of an 
overall slackening in 1957 and thus 
far in 1958 of the pace of indus- 
trial expansion. ; 
Conclusions Are Drawn 

Conclusions of the ICFTU world 

economic report are: 


1—The present U.S. recenial 
not, and is not likely to be, on the 
scale. of the severe and prolonged 
depression of the 1930's but it al- 
ready is the most serious of the 
three postwar recessions.” 


2—There are three political dan- 
gers in the present recession—coun- 
tries with export problems “may be 
tempted to intensify their trade with 
the Soviet bloc even though such 
agreements may not always be in 
the long term interests of the coun- 
tries concerned and may be used to 
serve communist political ends”; it 
may create “political strain among 
the countries of the free world” 
and, lastly, an economic recession 
in ‘the free world bolsters Soviet 
propaganda at a time “when, thanks 
to the high rate of investment it 
is able to impose on its economy 
and its -satellites, the economy of 
the Soviet bloc is expanding at a 


LABOR OFFICIALS HUDDLE with Democratic party policy 
makers at a session of the Advisory Committee on Labor Policy 
to the Democratic Advisory Council. George M. Harrison (second 
from left), president of the Railway Clerks, is chairman of the labor 


committee. Another member is Arthur J. Goldberg-(third from 
left), general-counsel to the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. Rep- 
resenting the advisory council at the session were Paul M. But- 
ler (fourth from right), the party’s national chairman, and Philip 
Pearlman (third from right), a member Of the Council’s adminis- 
trative committee. 


It?s Your Washington: 


employed and which many trade 
union organizations have strongly 


economic safeguards.” 


rapid rate.” 


. 


criticized have held back invest- 
ment on which the future growth 
of economies depends, while they 
have not significantly curbed the 
tise in consumer prices. 

“The AFL-CIO has stated that 
the basic cause of the recession 
is a lack of balance, which had 
been increasing during the last 
two years, between the economy’s 
improving ability to produce and 
its lagging ability to consume. 
In October 1957 it warned the 
government that the stage was 
set for an economic downturn 
within the next few months un- 
less waning consumer buying 
power was boosted and the Ad- 
ministration’s tight money policy 
upset. 

“Since then the AFL-CIO has re- 
peatedly called for government ac- 
tion to restore prosperity by specific 
measures, including large tax re- 
ductions, principally for low and 
middle income families; the accel- 
eration of public works and im- 
provement in unemployment bene- 


resignation. 


country.” 


DAR Official Resigns 
Over UN ‘Villification’ 


tions by the Daughters of the American Revolution has led a 
top official of the DAR’s Manhetten chapter to hand in her 


Mrs. Russell C, Langdon, a vice regent of the Ellen Harden 
Walworth chapter here, said that the DAR’s assault on the UN 
was “destructive” and “subversive.” She said it was inspired 
by “an aggressive minority who have been using it (the DAR) 
to advance their own political purposes.” 

A retired social worker and wife of a retired Army brigadier 
general, Mrs. Wallace said she joined the DAR in 1952, was 
immediately dissatisfied with its “reactionary” attitude, but had 
been persuaded to stay on by her minister who urged her to 
“educate” her sister members. 

But, she said, she ran head on into “systematic slandering” 
of the UN body by the “rightist fringe” in the DAR which she 
accused of having “brainwashed” its members. _ 

“I regret,” she wrote to DAR officials as she quit the organi- 
zation, “that 1 have only one resignation to give for my 
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Bipartisan Bill Ready 


Effort to Be Made to Pass 
Aid to School Construction 


COMPROMISE BILL to provide federal aid 

‘ for school construction has been drawn up by 
leading Republican and Democratic members of the 
House Education Committee. 

Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr., (D-N. i ) and Rep. 
Peter Frelinghuysen, BF oe (R-N. J.) announced the 
new simplified version in an interview on “Wash-_ 
ington Reports to the People.” 

“The legislation which we’ve developed, and which 
has been seen only by ourselves to date, is perfectly 
recognizable by the proponents of almost any ap- 
proach, because it includes some of the old Kelley 
bill, some of the old Eisenhower bill, and some of 
the Kearns-Bailey bill,” Thompson said. 

“An Olitstanding new contribution is that it is 
keyed to the recession. it will put many people to 
work,” he contiriued. 

Frelinghuysen said that an effort had’ been made to 
eliminate features of the bill that were controversial 
and that-may have contributed: to its defeat in two 
previous sessions. 

“There was a provision for the purchase of school 


bonds and a provision to help provide payments of 
interest ‘on these bonds. These have. been deleted 
from the bill. It would be a simple grant in aid,” 
Frelinghuysen, explained. “The total amount pro- 
posed to be matched by the states over a eid 
period is $1.5 billion.” 


Neither congressman expected the bill to have 
smooth sailing. They believed it necessary to con- 
sider the science scholarship proposal first, 


“We are eating away slowly at the backlog of un- 
built classrooms that developed as a result of no 
construction, virtually, during World War II and 
which has’ been heightened by the tremendous birth 
rate since that war,” Frelinghuysen said. ‘ 


The need to eliminate classrooms too crowded for 
good teaching and classes on half shifts was height- 
ened by a report on the concentration on education 
now being made in the Soviet Union. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, reported 
on the Russian total commitment. to education in a 


speech to the National Press Club in Washingtoa. 


‘Gadflies’ Add Much 
To U.S. Strength 


(Willard Shelton is on vacation.) 

ONE OF THE TOWERING strengths of American democracy 
is tat we are governed by more than a formal government—that 
we have vital forces outside of government itself which affect the 
course of our lives. 

Sometimes these forces are vicious in their influence. More often 
they have made mighty contributions to the welfare of our country . 
in pushing for creative and progressive legislation that has helped 


give us the world’s highest standard of living. 


In a sense the United States is unique in that we do not depend 
merely on the play of political forces to give us the kind of gov- 
ernment we want. We follow through with all sorts of private 
organizations devoted to the public interest, usually staffed by 
devotees who never let congressmen rest in their drive for better 
living conditions for our people. 

Education, housing, health, civil rights, conservation, fair play 
for the underdog, all these and many others have their champions 
in Washington who frequently get under the skins of politicians who 
live by compromise. But more often they serve as persistent gad- 
flies that get things done. 

They patrol the halls of the Capitol, visiting this.congressman or 
that. They call meetings of like minded people to get together to 
push for this or that legislation. They live and breathe their jobs. 
Rarely do they rank financially with their opposite numbers in the 
“third house” who are fighting for legislation that will benefit private 
pocketbooks. For the most part they believe wholeheartedly in what 
they are doing. Some part of .the public welfare is their pre- 
occupation. 

xk ®t 

RIGHT NOW WASHINGTON is losing one of these devoted 
men. 

He is Lee F. Johnson, for 14 years “a civic force on Capitol Hill” 
who has resigned as executive vice president of the National Housing 
Conference to go back to his hative Denver to serve as executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of the City and County of Denver. 

To Johnson’s drive and zeal must go most of the credit for the 
housing bill calling for the construction of 135,000 low rent units 
a year for six years. Only about a quarter of that number have 
been built as-opponents of publicly supported housing have sabo- 
taged it year after year. But it was Johnson’s undaunted drive 
that kept the measure alive at all. 

In the face of cries of “socialism”: and. the active opposition of 
real estate Operators and property owners who have become rich on 
‘squalid housing for the poor, Johnson never faltered. What housing - 
conscience the nation had, he exemplified, 

Lee Johnson isn’t giving up now. He’s going back to his Denver 
beginnings to do a job there that needs doing in helping to build 
public housing in one of the nation’s great cities. He leaves innum- 
erable friends in Washington where the very words “public housing” 
cannot be mentioned without, taking into account Lee Johnson’s 
great and lasting contributions. 

So long as there are Americans determined to see that this. 
promotion of the general welfare is made a major duty of our 
government, we shall have a nation that will contteme to lead 
‘the world in social and economic progress. . 

There are others like him who continue their fight for good causes — 
in Washington. They are part of the great American tradition of 
self-government.—({Public Affairs Institute—Washington Window.) 
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ICFTU Delegutes See Brussels World 


AFL-CIO Head Finds 
U. S. Pavilion ‘Terrific’ 


Brussels—Huge, sprawling over more than 500 acres, packed 
with enough exhibitions and pavilions and activities to keep you 
busy from morning to night seven days a week, the Brussels World’s 
Fair lives up to its advance bookings. 

It even lives up to its elaborate and pretentious theme —“A 


do. The Soviet exhibit is an attempt to awe the bystander with the 

achievements of its industry and agriculture but there is a vast im- * 
personality about it. As for the Pavilion of Communist Hungary, 
it’s under an unofficial boycott, just ‘like its restauranf.. Since the 
execution of Imre Nagy, Hungary is on the fair visitors’ blacklist. | | 

The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions took a day off § 
during its week-long deliberations to visit the Fair. After a look-see : 
at the rather impressive building and exhibit of the Belgian Federa- § 
tion of Labor, the delegates broke up to visit the pavilions of their 
native countries. 

AMLAGO Poss George Memig spent tho. afterincn. giiag 
through the U. S. pavilion, which is one of the most popular show- 
places at the Fair. Described as one of the largest circular struc- 
tures in the world—85 feet high and 340 feet in diameter, it 
approximates the size of the Colosseum in Rome. 

Set amidst landscaped floral gardens Surrounding a lagoon— 
there’s even an apple orchard at the main entrance—the interior 
contains America’s wonders and achievements: 

A slab from one of our giant California redwoods; license plates 
from 48 states; a 1903 Ford (it’s the only auto shown in the exhibit); 


a scale model of Philadelphia to show urban planning; automation THE MAJESTIC BEAUTY of the US. pavilion at Brussels World’s Fair is graphically illustrated j in “= 
equipment; color television and a stereophonic music room; nuclear this picture showing the huge, circular structure on its six-acre site. State and territorial flags fly at 9} 7 ; 
energy exhibits; paintings and sculptures; the American kitchen; a main entrance to the plaza and from the site itself. Lev 


“continuous grind” fashion show with no dress more than $25; a 
typical American street-scene; Main St., U.S.A.; electric voting ma- 
chines which visitors can use; a Stock Exchange ticker and a kinder- 
garten where children from any nation can go to play with toys, 
paint pictures, mess around with adults forbidden to enter. 


Movie Shows American Scene 

There are spectaculars, too. Ciroarama, a 360-degree motion pic- 
ture screen. developed by the Walt Disney studios, shows in color 
the American scene—its cities, farms, landscapes, roads and its 
people. More than a million visitors have already seen this 20-min- 
ute movie, which is shown about 25 times a day to a packed house 
seven days a week. 

The American theatre is one of the most beautiful anywhere in 
the world, luxurious, an acoustical masterpiece where concerts, re- 
citals, Broadway musicals, ballet are shown. 

What is unusual and impresses foreign visitors is the fact that 
the American exhibit also contains a section dealing with our weak- 
nesses. It is called “The Unfinished Work,” a frank acknowledg- 
ment that in such areas as racial discrimination, slum clearance, 
urban planning, flood control, droughts, we're far from successful. 
This exhibit is right next to the impressive Circarama so that vis- 
itors have a chance to see the other side of America. 

In charge of the U.S. exhibit is Howard S. Cullman, well-known Be sa A ae. = 
New York businessman and civic leader, appointed by Pres. Eisen- OLD FRIENDS MEET AT FAIR, as Pres. SPECIAL JULY 4TH CONCERT by Philadel- 
hower as his personal representative. Meany told Cullman that Meany chats with Howard S. Cullman, U.S. Com- phia Orchestra is advertised by placard being ex- 
the American pavilion was “most impressive and exciting and a missioner General to Brussels international ex- amined by Pres. Meany. Performance at audito- 
really terrific accomplishment in telling America’s story to the world.” hibit. A New York businessman and civic leader, rium of U.S. pavilion was part of continuing activ- 
Cullman is Pres. Eisenhower’s personal eer ities to attract visitors to American exhibit. Mil- 
tive in charge of U.S. exhibit. lions have responded, 


THE ‘GLEAMING SYMBOL of the World’s Fair—a dak alumi- AFL-CIO PRES. GEORGE MEANY visits with members of the cast of “Wonderful Town,” hit 
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num replica of the atom—dominates the skyline, setting the tone for Broadway musical a few years ago, being presented in the theater of the American pavilion, Cast P 
. 8 


this first international exhibit of the atomic age. members are all members of Actor’s Equity. 
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Page Seven 


Six Other 


(Continued from Page 1) 

bor succeeded in defeating “right- 
»work” backers’ attempt-to quali- 
iy for a place on the ballot by peti- 
jons. Chairman James S. Umber 
§ the Montana United Labor 
puncil, AFL-CIO, reported that 
he “work” campaign fell 2,593 
jnatures short of the number 
needed. 


WASHINGTON—A big _busi- 
ss blitzkxéig}*in which coercion 
and pressure) were used to get sig- 
natures, revived.the initiative cam- 
gaign just before the deadline. 
*Right-to-work” backers claim to 


Union Label Held 
| ‘Work’ Law Check 

The trade union move-— 
ment’s union label campaign, 
with its “right-to-buy or not 
to buy,” can be used as an 
effective weapon against 
“right-to-work” laws, accord- 
ing to Joseph Leyis, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL- 
CIO Union Label and Service 
Trades Dept. 

Designating Sept. 1 through 
7 as Union Label Week, 
Lewis called for an all-out 
observance by AFL-CIO or- 
ganizations, representing “a 
vast army of consumers with 
their union-earned wages,” as 
a means of “thwarting the ef- 
forts of anti-labor forces.” 


have filed 119,000 signatures, with 
90,319 needed to qualify, but the 
secretary of state has not accepted 
their figures. Counting of signa- 
tures will start about July 14 and 
official results may not be known 
until some time in August. 


filed a claimed 25,000 signatures, 


initiative on the ballot. 
ert Lenaghen_of the Idaho State 
Federation of Labor said, however, 
that- preliminary inspection “shows 
many signatures of non-registered 
voters erroneously certified by 
county clerks as genuine.” 


£ COLORADO — The Colorado 
Right-to-Work” Committee filed 
53,647 names just before the dead- 
line and attorneys for the Colorado 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, are 
examining them for validity. Pres. 
George A. Cavender.of the CLC 
said that, on the basis of early re- 
ports, “it would appear that the 
‘right-to-work’ people have just 
squeezed by both with sufficient 
names and filing time to qualify for 
the November election.” 

The Denver Post, in an editorial 
denouncing the tactics used by 
“work” law supporters (See Page 
4), declared that the Colorado 
“Right-to-Work” Committee “has 
let its mask slip, thereby. revealing 
that its attack on union shop con- 
tracts is merely a coverup for a 
blind fury it harbors for labor 
unions in general.” 


OHIO — With Ohioans for 
“Right - to - Work” unloosening its 
purse strings and hiring Students at 
20 cents per signature, it seems 
likely that the necessary 354,210 
signatures will be obtained by the 
Aug. 5 deadline to qualify the 
“work” issue for the November 
ballot. 

Unions have set up United Or- 
ganized Labor of Ohio and con- 
ducted an intensive drive against 
the signature campaign. UOLO also 
has mapped plans for statewide 


anti-“work”-law ‘campaign to be 


Filipinos Won't ‘Scab’ 
On American Workers 


By Milton Plumb 


Even the severe recession currently sweeping the Far East will not 
force Filipino workers into scabbing on their brothers in the United 
States and Mexico by accepting jobs offered them at substandard 
conditions in American agriculture. 

That pledge was given to the AFL-CIO and the U.S. Section of 


the Joint United States-Mexico 
Trade Union Committee by Angel 
M. Castano, secretary of labor of 
the Philippines, on a visit to AFL- 
CIO headquarters. 

“The people of the Philippines,” 
he said, “will never permit them- 
selves to be used as a lever to block 
progress for workers in other parts 
of the world. Our government 
while doing all in its power to al- 
keviate unemployment among its 
citizens will not agree to policies 
which put Filipinos to work under 
substandard conditions.” 


Urges Adequate Safeguards 


Castano, who met with AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
and other AFL-CIO officials con- 
cerned with, migratory labor mat- 
ters, indicated that his government 
was in general agreement with the 
Position of the AFL-CIO. that for- 
eign contract workers must not be 
used to depress U. S. labor stand- 
ards or to replace domestic work- 
ets and that they must be ade- 
quately protected against exploita- 
tion. 


“That -¢an aby be done,” he 
said, “when there is a bilateral 
agreement on a government-to- 
government level, and I have told 
Secretary of Labor (James P.) 
Mitchell that a Filipino labor pro- 
gram on that basis is the only 
form that will be acceptable to 
my government.” The AFL-CIO 
has repeatedly asked Congress to 
put all foreign contract labor pro- 
grams on such a footing. 


Castano, who in 1956 as chair- 
man of the labor committee of the 
Philippines House of Representa- 
tives, had strongly denounced the 
contract terms offered by U.S. farm 
employers, said that he agreed fully 
that they were inferior to those of 
the Mexican labor program. 


Philippine Unemployment High 

In view of the curren. 1.3 million 
unemployed in the Philippines out 
of a work force of 9 million, Cas- 
tano said, his government, quite 
frankly, was hopeful of working 
out a program for employment of 
Filipino workers in U. S. agricul- 
ture. 

“But in exploring’the opportuni- 
ties for such a program,” he said, 
I can assure you that my govern- 
ment will only agree to one which 
upholds the standards of American 
labor and provides employment for 
workers of the Philippines on the 
same footing. Moreover, we will 
not permit Filipinos to be used as 
pawns by farm employers in an ef- 
fort to beat down standards of U.S. 
labor or the Mexican contract labor 
program” 

Earlier, the democratic labor 
movement of the Philippines had 
strongly objected to the Filipino 
program proposed by California 
farm employers. The terms of that 
program, thus far blocked, are iden- 
tical to those of the Japanese con- 
tract labor program, which was ac- 


cepted by the Japanese government 


and the U.S. Immigration Service 
over vigorous objections by organ- 


ized labor. 


with 22,860 needed to place the}' 
Pres. Rob-j; 


rive Beaten in Montana; 
States Face November Test 


IDAHO — “Work” law forces|} F 


TO COUNTERACT POOR DAILY PRESS coverage of labor 
events in Kansas, where a “right-to-work” 
an issue, the Kansas State Federation of Labor has completed 
arrangements for its own hour-long Sunday radio program over a 
five-station network. Shown signing the contract are (seated, left to 
right) William S. Holly, state federation president, Alf M. Landon, 
president of Station WREN and 1936 Republican presidential 
candidate, and H. James Yount, 


eration. 


launched via newspapers, radio and 


television after the filing deadline. 


A special 15-minute radio program 
was broadcast July 9 over a 19-sta- 
tion network and 4 million pieces 
of literature have been issued to 
explain the true nature of the 
“work” law attack on unions. 


KANSAS—With the legislature’s 
proposed “work” amendment to the 
constitution now assured of a place 
on the ballot, Kansas labor is 
organizing a statewide precinct and 
ward program “for the specific pur- 
pose. of defeating this proposed 
compulsory open shop amend- 
ment,” according to F. E. Black, 
Kansas State Federation of Labor 
executive secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Sec.-Treas. C. 
J. Haggerty of the California State 
Federation of Labor announced 
the appointment of Curtis W. Rob- 


Non-Partisan 
Group to Fight 
‘Work’ Drives 


(Continued from Page 1) 
life” to join in the council’s cam- 
paign, declaring that the “false 
propaganda” from the proponents 
of “right-to-work” legislation “must 
be exposed and countered.” 


Would Weaken Labor, Economy 


Passage of such laws at the state 
level, they maintained, does not 
“guarantee any right to work,” but 
instead is “clearly and solely aimed 
at weakening the trade union move- 
ment and thus weakening the basic 
economy of the U. S., which is built 
upon mass consuming power.” 


NCIP’s co-chairmen charged 
that compulsory open shop laws 
are “openly disruptive of mature, 
sound collective bargaining”’ 
since they “prohibit management 
and labor from signing contracts 
with union security clauses which 
are in the best interest of both 
the company and the workers.” 


After it achieves defeat of the 
“right-to-work” laws which are 
“clearly. injurious to industrial 
peace,” they continued, the council 
will be able to concentrate on its 
long-term goal of “achieving the 
kind of industrial society that is 
good for American industry, Amer- 
ican workers and the entire Ameri- 
can economy,” 


Standing (same order) are Dick Wheat, narrator of the 
program; Floyd E. Black, the state federation’s executive secretary- 
treasurer, and Paul W. Dixon, WREN’s sales manager. 


URW Scores 
Wage Gains. 
At Firestone - 


Canton, O.—An across-the-board 
wage increase of 8 cents an hour 
has been negotiated by the Rubber 
Workers for 20,000 employes of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at 
plants in eight cities. 

Parallel negotiations on improve- 
ments in the pension and insurance 
plans, covered in a separate agree- 
ment, were postponed until the 
wage-hour contract expires next 
April. 

The settlement follows the pat- 
tern set in agreements previously 
8 | negotiated with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. and the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Meantime bargaining was 
:| continuing with the last member of 
:| the industry’s “Big Four,” the U.S. 
Rubber Co., in New York. Sessions 
have been under way since June 17, 
with a July 13 deadline. 


Ohio ‘Work’ Group 
Puts Cash on Line 


Columbus, O.—“Right-to-work” 
forces are laying extra cash on the 
line to get enough signatures to 
put their compulsory open shop 
amendment on the November bal- 
lot. 

The additional money will go to 
pay signature solicitors, who were - 
tecruited via blind ads in college 
newspapers. Like the whole “right- 
to-work” campaign, the ads failed 
to tell the whole story. 

Here’s how the ads disgused 
the nature of the work and the 
name of the hiring organization: 

“Summer Jobs (6 weeks NOT 
selling). Hiring 50 neat, person- 
able college men. Will travel in 
small groups with supervisor. 

Present employes averaging $100 

per week. Get applications in 

person at 50 N. 3rd St.” - 

The ads didn’t say so, but 50 N. 
3rd St. is the headquarters.. for 
“Ohioans for Right-to-Work,” 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Lehman 
Issue Text of Statement 


Text of the joint statement issued by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman on the formation 
of the National Council for Industrial Peace. 

For some time, we have been alarmed and concerned at 
the growing attack upon organized labor and industrial peace 
and stability under the guise of so-called “right-to-work” laws. 

The recent report from California that an initiative petition 
for such a law has qualified and will appear on the November 
ballot demonstrates that the time has come for action. . 

It is time for all right-thinking citizens, from all walks of 
life, to join in protecting the nation’s economy and the work- 
ing man’s union security from the predatory and misleading 
campaigns now being waged by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The fact is that these laws do not guarantee any right to 
work. They are clearly and solely aimed at weakening the 
trade union movement and thus weakening the basic economy 
of the United States, which is built wpen mass consuming 
power. 

These laws are openly disruptive of mature, sound collec- 
tive bargaining. They prohibit management and labor from 
Signing contracts with union security clauses which are in the 
best interest of both the company and the workers, They are 
clearly injurious to industrial peace. 

We are opposed to the compulsory open shop. “We believe 
most thinking Americans, when they are aware of the facts 
and the truth about right-to-work laws, will oppose them. We 
believe the false propaganda of the proponents of these laws 
must be exposed and countered. 

Therefore, we have formed the National Council for Indus- 
trial Peace and we have asked John M. Redding to act as its 
director. 

We are asking our friends and those citizens of good will, 
in both parties, to join with us in order, initially, to combat 
the spread of right-to-work laws and, as a long-range goal, to 
protect America’s economy by fostering good relations and 
avoiding ill will and strife between management and labor. 

. We shall conduct this council as a non-partisan, objective, - 
independent organization, and we shall join hands with similar 
groups in various states to help achieve this goal. 

We are convinced that the National Council for Industrial 
Peace can, and will, aid in achieving the kind of industrial 
society that is good for American industry, American workers 
and the entire American economy. 


resolution is currently 


vice president of the state fed- 


erts, of the San Francisco public 
relations firm of Gross and Roberts, 
as statewide director of a Citizen’s 
Committee against the “right-to- 
work” initiative. The committee’s 
press activities, Haggerty said, will 
be directed by Leo C. Lee, former 
city editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner. 


Haggerty also said that the poli- 
tical research firm of Hal Dun- 
leavey and Associates has been re- 
tained to make statewide samplings 
of labor’s strength and weakness in 
the coming November 4 showdown. 
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Crime Svisdieume Blamed: 


‘Sweetheart’ Deals Probed 
In Chicago Restaurant Field 


By Gene Zack 


The McClellan Committee, digging into what it termed “infiltration” by a “clandestine criminal 


syndicate” into business and labor, turned its attention to alleged “sweetheart” contracts of the Hotel} 
-and Restaurant Union in Chicago. 


The union’s Chicago Area Joint Executive Board promptly denied charges of collusion i in an 81-page 
report detailing gains won for its members through trade union action, declaring that its achievements 


“dispel the fiction” of “sweetheart” 
contracts. 


Explore Four Main Areas 


Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
committee chairman, said the cur- 
-rent phase of the inquiry would ex- 
‘plore four main areas: 


@ “Whether groups of employers 
banded together for the purposes 
of destroying legitimate unioniza- 
tion.” 

e “Whether collusive deals were 
made between dishonest manage- 
ment and dishonest union officials.” 


e “Whether gangsters or hood- 
lums were employed by an associa- 
tion of employers to keep out un- 
ionization or to handle their labor 
relations.” 

e “Whether certain union offi- 
cials have been or are presently in 
the control of the criminal syndi- 
cate in Chicago.” 

Virgil Peterson, director of the 
Chicago Crime Commission, testi- 


fied that three of the present offi- 
cers of Local 593, largest of the un- 
ion’s locals in Chicago, were closely 
linked with the old Al Capone mob. 
He identified them as James Blake- 
ly, an international vice president 
and secretary-treasurer of the local; 
John Lardino, its administrative di- 
rect@?, and his brother, Daniel Lar- 
dino, a buSiness agent. 


20-Year Crime Rule Traced 


Peterson, tracing the criminal 
rule of Chicago back more than 20 
years and punctuating his testimony 
with the names of some of the top 
gangland leaders of that era, -con- 
tended that mobsters took control 
of Bartenders Local 278 in 1935 
and held it in a firm grip until a 
Chicago judge threw it into receiv- 
ership five years later and turned 
his courtroom into a polling place 
while union members elected new 
officers. 


Put in control of the local by 


Housing Bill Nears 


Showdown in Senate 


The long-awaited fight over housing legislation headed toward a 
showdown as the Senate prepared to take up the Sparkman bill in 
the face of a promised battle to water it down by Administration- 


sponsored amendments. 


The bill has the general approval of organized fabor tiieaiai it 


does not cover all phases of the® 


housing problem. 

“It would authorize construction 
of 105,000 public housing units 
through June 30, 1962; a six-year, 
$2.1 billion slum clearance and 
urban renewal program; a new pro- 
gram of housing for the elderly, 
and extension of military and col- 
lege housing programs, and would 
give local authorities the right to 
set rent and income limits for low- 
rent housing projects. 

In all, it would authorize ex- 
penditure of $2.9 billion, of which 
$2 billion would be earmarked for 
slum clearance and urban renewal 
over the next six years. The Ad- 
ministration has recommended 
only $1.3 billion for the same 
period. 

Meantime, the House Housing 
subcommittee opened hearings 
on several housing bills at which 
Boris Shishkin, secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Housing Committee, 
called the Sparkman bill’s ap- 


Labor, CofC Join 
In St. Louis Drive 


St. Louis—Organized labor 
and organized business have 
joined forces here in support 
of three major civic projects. 

The St. Louis Labor Coun- 

cil, AFL-CIO, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce announced 
jointly that they were teaming 
up to back a 5,000-acre in- 
dustrial park, support of a 
study calling for more ef- 
ficient city-county govern- 
ment, and a flood control de- 
velopment project. 
_ The cooperative arrange- 
ment was agreed to at a meet- 
ing called by the labor coun- 
cil after its president, Joseph 
P. Clark, had pointed out that 
labor and management had 
worked in harmony during 
the annual fund-raising drive 
for-the United Fund and had 
suggested there were probably 
other areas in which they 
shared mutual interests. 


proach “much more construc- 
tive” than the Administration’s, 
and said it evidences “a genuine 
determination to stimulate hous- 
ing activity and to expand the 
supply of housing within the 
means of ordinary families.” 

He criticized it for its lack of an 
effective program for middle in- 
come housing and the limited num- 
ber of public housing units it au- 
thorizes; urged authorization of $5 
billion over a 10-year period for 
urban renewal and slum clearance; 
called for improvements in its co- 
operative housing program, and 
asked for “a new type of housing 
program aimed particularly at 
bringing the cost of good homes 
down to the level the ordinary 
family can afford.” 


Urges Housing for Elderly 


Shishkin urged approval of three 
bills introduced Dy Rep. Albert 
Rains (D-Ala.), subcommittee 
chairman. These would set up a 
program of housing for the elderly; 
increase the sum available for the 
college housing program, and au- 
thorize a plan to avert foreclosures 
of FHA-insured homes when the 
mortgagor is in financial difficulties 
for reasons beyond his control. 

In addition to pending pro- 
posals, the AFL-CIO spokesman 
favored -federal action to assure 
the opportunity of obtaining ade- 
quate housing for all families re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin; to require pay- 
ment of the prevailing wage on 
all federally-aided housing con- 
struction, and to provide for re- 
search and professional training 
in housing and planning. 

Enactment of the Sparkman bill 
was urged by Dir. Albert White- 
house of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. as “in the best inter- 
ests of the nation and her- working 
people.” 

“It is an important means of 
fighting recession while adding to 
the wealth and welfare of all,” he 
said. 


the Capone mob, he said, was 
Louis Romano, who later turned 
up in an $18,000-a-year job as 
assistant to Atty.. Abraham Teitel- 
baum, counsel to the Chicago 
Restaurant Association at an an- 
nual fee of $125,000. Romano 
denied the charge that he was 
controlled by the mob or that he 
later engineered “sweetheart” 
deals while working for Teitel- 
baum, one-time Capone lawyer, 
but invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment when questioned concern- 
ing his alleged criminal activities. 


The joint board’s statement, fur- 
nished to the committee before it 
opened the new phase of its hear- 
ings, contended it had hammered 
out wage increases ranging as high 
as 300 percent between 1941 ard 
1958 in its negotiations in behalf of 
the 30,000 members of the 11 lo- 
cals it represents. It also cited such 
additional gains as health and wel- 
fare funds, paid vacations, overtime 
pay and the shorter work week to 
“dispel the fantasy of any collu- 
sion.” 


Union Details ‘Acrimony, Strife’ 

As to the union’s relationships 
with Teitelbaum, it said the record 
“portrays an attitude of acrimony 
and strife” in its negotiations with 
the association, including numerous 
strikes against member restaurants. 

The joint board contended 
that the restaurant employes it 
represents were forced to live in 
a “jungle” because, employed by 
firms engaged in intra-state com- 
merce, they were denied protec- 
tion of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. This situation was 
complicated, it said, because Illi- 
nois has no state labor relations 
board to “guarantee the legal 
rights of employes.” 

Earlier testimony before the com- 
mittee concerning the failure of a 
Lake County (Ind.) grand jury to 
indict three officials of the Carpen- 
ters on bribery charges led Indiana’s 
Gov. Harold W. Handley (R) to re- 
quest transcripts of the hearing with 
a view toward appointment of a 
special prosecutor. 

The McClellan Committee had 
accused Lake County Prosecutor 
Metro Holovachka of involvement 
in a “fix” to prevent the indictments 
of Carpenters Pres. Maurice Hutch- 
eson, Vice Pres. O. William Blaier 
and Treasurer Frank Chapman as 
well as former highway official 
Harry Doggett. They were subse- 
quently indicted on bribery counts 
in neighboring Marion County. 


Curran, Bradley 
Join Hoffa in Pact 


A Conference on Transportation 
Unity has been set up by the lead- 
ers of three unions to settle juris- 
dictional disputes and provide mu- 
tual assistance. 

The conference was announced 
at a joint press conference by 
James R. Hoffa, president of the 
Teamsters; Capt. William Bradley, 
president of the Intl. Longshore- 
men’s Association, and Joseph Cur- 
ran, president of the National Mari- 
time Union. Paul Hall, president 
of the Seafarers Intl. Union, author- 
ized a statement that he looked 
with approval on the creation of 
the conference. 

The Teamisters were expelled by 
the AFL-CIO in 1957 for failure 
to clean out corrupt and racketeer- 
ing elements. The Longshoremen 
were expelled from the former AFL 


in 1952 on the jame grounds, 
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Gift Wrapped! 


Political € Check F und. 
Denied by Goldfine | 


Millionaire Boston industrialist Bernard Goldfine, gift-giving 
friend of Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams, has denied that 
more than $776,000 in bank checks, which mask the identity of 


But Goldfine declined to shed any further light on the cashier’s and 


a epee < REY cisths 


been used for political influenge, 


> 


treasurer’s checks purchased by his‘ 
company between 1941 and 1958 
and listed as still outstanding by 
the bank on which they were 
drawn. 


He told the special House Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight, 
which previously had unearthed the 
fact that he had lavished gifts on 


congressional staff members and 
then deducted them -from his in- 
come tax as “business expenses,” 

that, in effect, the checks were none 
of its business. 

The New England industrialist, 
who admitted having turned to 
Adams for help when he ran into 
difficulties with the Federal Trade 
Commission over mislabeling of 


mittee that the checks were not 
relevant to their. inquiry since 
they had not gone as gifts or 
favors to public officials or to in- 
fluence federal agencies. 


Frustrated by Goldfine’s failure 
to explain the checks, Rep. Oren 
Harris (D-Ark:), chairman of the 
subcommittee, ordered his business 
records subpenaed and indicated 
strongly that the industrialist might 
be slapped with a new congressional 
investigation — possibly by the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee which is empowered to inquire 
into possible tax loopholes. 


$89,000 Not Accounted For 

The textile manufacturer tried to 
satisfy the committee’s inquiry with 
this explanation of the uncashed 
checks, which his companies had 
purchased but which were signed by 
bank officials and therefore did not 
disclose the “identity of the com- 
panies or persons involved: 

e Since May 7, when the Pil- 
grim Trust Co. of Boston furnished 
the subcommittee with the list of 
the checks going back 17 years, 
Goldfine said-he had “deposited -in 
our company accounts” a number 
of the checks totaling $393,571. 

e Still in Goldfine’s possession, 
and exhibited to, the subcommittee 
members, were additional checks 
totaling $209,671. 

@ Some $80,000 worth of the 
checks had been used, he said, to 
settle business accounts. 

This left unaccounted for a group 
of checks, drawn by one of the 
Goldfine companies between 1941 
and 1943, totaling $89,000. Gold- 
fine and his staff said they had no 
records dating back that far. 

While the question of the 


‘nue Service held them to be im 


Goldfine admitted under oath 
that the free hotel suites, g 
vicuna coat and a $2,400 oriental 
rug that he had showered of 
Adams, had all been deducted ag 
business expenses. Similarly 
listed, he conceded, were “Christ 
mas gift” checks ranging’ from 
$25 to $150 bestowed on White 
House clerks and congressional 
' staff employes over an eight-year 
period. 
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Listing them as business dedue 
tions, the industrialist maintained, 
did not mean the gifts were i 
tended to exert influence on behalf 
of the companies in trouble wifh 
federal agencies. He explained tht 
deductions as “routine” actions ly 
his accountants, offering to “adjust 
his tax returns if the Internal Revé 


proper. 
Goldfine’s Son Testifies ~ 
Goldfine was joined on the wit 
ness stand by his son, Maxwell, whe 
said the family had. turned @ 
Adams for help in the FTC mita aim 
branding case becatse they “didnt iim 
trust” the government agenty nol 
to disclose confidential lists of thei 
companies’ customers to comp i 

tors. s 

In a week of fast-breaking devel 
opments, which delayed the hear 
ings for a time, the subcommittees 
chief investigator, Baron I. Shack 
lette, quit his post after disclosumt 
that he had been trapped with® 
hidden microphone eavesdroppiiig 
on the hotel room of the newly 
appointed’ public relations chief @ 
the Goldfine team. 
Massachusetts Tax Commissiomét 
Joseph P. Healey disclosed that sll 
of Goldfine’s personal and corpom 
tion tax affairs are under investigeg 
tion in that state. Healey rev 
that Goldfine did not file his 1999 
return until early fast month, ‘hil 
he has not yet filed his 1956 retum 
and that he has requested a 90-day 


checks remained up in the air, 


extension to file his 1957 returils 
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